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Man is never satisfied to let what he sees, feels, or hears 
alone. He must seek something else to make things in some 
way less perplexing than they seem to his curiosity for what 
is behind the scenes. This is because he is always confronted 
with a world of change, at least in a part of its manifesta- 
tions. If there were no changes or differences in things, if 
events did not begin and end, he might ask no questions, but 

_ rest in satisfied bliss and extrospection of an eternal vision 
where no panoramic alteration of scenes occurred. He would 
be only a spectator of the familiar and the constant. There 
would be nothing to startle his wonder or to excite a suit for 
causes. If, for example, we looked out on one iandscape 
that never changed its perspective, its forests and foliage, its 
skies and clouds, and if we, as spectators could not change 
our position, there would be nothing for us to explain. The 
whole monotonous vision or experience could be taken with- 
out curiosity or wonder. We perhaps could not distinguish 
the scene and ourselves, and we should ask no questions for 
causes or explanations. There would be nothing beyond our 

knowledge to seek and we should have no reason to think of 
the unknown which change percipitates upon us where we 
desire constancy. It is the constant that we think is most 
clearly identified with our interests and if we have to con- 
template only a panorama of change we are bewildered in the 
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attempt to fix any maxim for our behavior. If we could only 
count on the uniformity of things where we seem to have 
only change we might shape our conduct to suit, and when 
change threatens to disturb the rules for action we seek for 
some fact or cause which may justify a hope or belief in some 
fixity amidst the flux of phenomena. 

It is, therefore, change or differences and the desire for 
constancy that prompt man to seek for causes or explana- 
tions. Change marks the beginning of something and we 
cannot avoid asking why things did not remain as we know 
them before. What is it that produced the change? What 
is it that caused the event? When we have discovered or 
named the cause we think we have explained the event or 
phenomenon, and we have satisfied at least one part of our 
intellectual curiosity. 

But there is a world of problems in the idea of causes. 
Explanation is not completed for most minds when we have 
found a reason to believe that something has anteceded and 
given rise to a particular event. ‘The idea of explanation is 
either richer than that of causes or this latter often conceals 
the complexity of the ideas which are necessary to satisfy 
every aspect of our mental and moral nature. In fact, the his- 
tory of human thought shows that causes often or always im- 
ply more than an antecedent that gives rise to an event which 
would not have existed but for its efficiency. In our scientific 
age we are so easily satisfied that we may not ask for any 
other “cause” than that which indicates why a particular 
event occurred. But in a more careful examination even of 
this method we will find fields of it which are searched for 
something else than mechanical or efficient agents that bring 
about events or things. This is noticeable in chemistry 
where we seek the constitutive characteristics as well as the 
efficient causes of combination and change. Then we may 
seek for the explanation of the apparent intelligence in the 
combination of facts to bring about an end not naturally im- 
plied in any of the individual elements entering into the com- 
plex agencies tending in a special direction. All of these 
ends for satisfying wonder have been denominated causes, 
and explanation, which usually carries more explicitly the 
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idea of variety, implies a number of means for supplying sat- 
isfaction to curiosity. The place which the notion of cause 
shall take in this may be discussed again. In the meantime 
we should analyze what is contained in the doctrine of ex- 
planation. 

In practical usage the term “explanation”? means just 
what any special field of inquiry is seeking to satisfy, namely, 
its curiosity in that field. In what are known as the em- 
pirical sciences, where the object is merely the uniformity of 
events or the regularity of their connection, we may be satis- 
fied with the attainment of this, without regard to any other 
fact to be explained. In the same or other sciences which are 
concerned with the properties and classification of things we 
may require to satisfy a very different instinct, and then again 
in those sciences, if sciences they be, in which we wish to un- 
derstand the articulation of facts with reference to some ap- 
parently rational end, we seek satisfaction in the agencies 
which transcend the ordinary mechanical causes that account 
for mere occurrences. The result is that we have incorporated 
in the idea of explanation three different kinds of “ causes ” 
or three different ways of satisfying our curiosity regarding 
things. Explanation may, therefore, denote three different 
processes of dealing with facts. I may summarize them in 
the one general process of searching for some kind of unity 
in the world of experience. I do not conceal from myself 
that this unity is an abstract idea and that it is subject to the 
analysis which I have given to the conception of explanation. 
But it expresses the thing or things to be sought while ex- 
planation expresses the fact and process of getting satisfaction 
for the inquiring intellect. This only means that we may 
speak of three kinds of unity in the world as the object of re- 
search and three kinds of explanation which these kinds of 
unity supply and which satisfy different instincts of our na- 
ture. It is one or all of these forms of unity that satisfies us 
in the contemplation of change and difference, changes in 
events and differences in things. If we did not find one or 
all of them, we could not think intelligently or shape our 


maxims for practical action with any view to constancy or 
rational life. 
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If any event or series of events, or if any objects come into 
existence, we look for a reason for the facts. If any facts 
show resemblances or differences we seek the ground for 
their unity, and if any group of naturally independent forces 
or events converge toward a common end we ask for the pur- 
pose or concomitant intelligence of the efficient cause in 
bringing about this result. We have here in these statements 
distinguished three types of “causes,” three ways of con- 
ceiving the unity of things. The first of these is the idea of 
necessary connection perhaps, or that connection which rep- 
resents the antecedent as determining the occurrence of the 
consequent. The second type is the assignment of the prop- 
erties or qualities of things which diminish the apparent num- 
ber of realities making up the cosmos. The third involves 
the idea of intelligent direction of naturally separate forces 
or facts toward an end. The forms of unity implied in them 
separately may be expressed as the laws of connection, the 
determination of kind, and the articulation of parts to form 
an organic whole, at least apparently intelligently brought 
about. A more specific representation of the same facts may 
be that of efficient causes, material causes, and final causes. 
Efficient causes simply bring phenomena or things into ex- 
istence and do not determine their nature. Material causes 
are constitutive and represent the qualities which make up 
kind and distinguish it. Final causes represent design or 
purpose, tho associated with the idea of efficient causes also. 

The more technical terms for these ideas which I shall 
constantly use for the sake of brevity are aetiological unity, 
ontological unity, and teleological unity. By aetiological causes 
or unity I mean the efficient agencies which are instrumental 
in producing change or bringing about an event. For ex- 
ample, the sun-light influences the growth of vegetation, 
water dissolves salt, a blow will bring about an explosion of 
power, heat will burn wood or produce pain. In these there 
is no sensible resemblance between antecedent cause and con- 
sequent effect. The connection between them is such that 
when the antecedent acts an appropriate event follows. On- 
tological causes or unity represent the qualities or things that 
constitute the nature of any fact or object. It may or may 
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not be identified with the fact or things which acts as an 
efficient or aetiological cause. In any case it is the constitu- 
tive qualities and elements which make a thing what it is and 
identify it with others whether co-existence or sequences. 
For example, water is the ontological cause, or constitutive 
agent, in clouds, rain, steam; weight is an ontological cause 
of matter and so inertia; color is a constitutive or ontological, 
a material cause of certain visible objects, as tonicity is the 
ontological cause of others; atomic or molecular elements are 
the ontological causes of all compounds; the properties mak- 
ing resemblances and differences are the material or onto- 
logical causes of things compared. Teleological or final 
causes represent the supposed intelligent accompaniment of 
an articulated set of facts moving or related conditionally to 
a certain end, which renders their organic unity intelligible. 
That is, teleological unity is the designed and harmonious 
action of a number of influences acting toward one result 
which apparently could not have happened by chance or sim- 
ple mechanical causation. It is a unity that is consistent 
with great differences of kind in the causes contributing to 
the result and which may be found independently of each 
other tending toward or producing the articulated result. It 
is the end, the terminus ad quem, or consequent, as distinct 
from the efficient cause, or terminus a quo, and so we look at it 
rather as a reason for the organic articulation of facts than as 
merely an efficient agent, if it ever be this, in producing the 
result. The idea of cause naturally implies antecedence, but 
final cause implies a consequent, or names it, as the fact which 
makes the union of separate agencies intelligible or reason- 
able, that is, like the phenomena in which we know that con- 
sciousness is a directing agent. For example, turning over 
the sod is a final cause or teleological meaning of a plow; the 
separation of grain from its embodiment is the final or tele- 
ological cause of a threshing machine; the protection of life 
and consciousness is the teleological meaning of the com- 
bined functions of the physical body; writing is the teleolog- 
ical meaning of a pen and its holder; locomotion is the tele- 
ological import of the railway engine or the automobile. In 
all these the unity is that of different mechanical causes in- 
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telligently adapted to a certain and perhaps simple end. Ef- 
ficient or aetiological causes are the antecedents in bringing 
about the end, but we are not always sufficiently satisfied 
with the mere idea of efficient antecedents in answering the 
questions of the intellect. Teleological meaning is quite as 
important to the mind in certain phenomena as aetiological or 
ontological causality. The final cause is simply the reason 
for a unity that implies more than either efficient action or 
material quality. | 

We may perhaps best appreciate what is meant by these 
distinctions by observing their application on a larger scale. 
This can be done by the comparison of Greek and Christian 
philosophy. The Greek mind was most distinctly interested 
in the ontological unity and less in the aetiological unity of 
things. By this means I mean that it sought most passion- 
ately the material causes as distinct from efficient causes, ex- 
cept free will in the atoms. Some of the Greek philosophers 
resorted to efficient or aetiological causes to explain certain 
aspects of the cosmos, but the primary problem of that race 
was the ontological or material unity of the world. It is 
probable that the motive for this was due to the initial con- 
ceptions with which philosophical reflection began its work. 
Mythology had left tothe intellectual period the inheritance of 
chaos as the original order of things and this had expressed 
itself in the religious idea of polytheism, many gods. ‘These 
gods had been personified physical forces and in fact there 
was not special difference of kind in the conception of the ma- 
terial and of the divine. Applied to political life all this re- 
sulted in small governments with despotic powers. The lib- 
eration from the past, as in all progress, came along all lines 
of thought, tho not all at once. The first attack of the re- 
flective mind which history records was that of the Ionian 
physicists who sought a greater unity in the world than their 
predecessors had admitted. I meana greater ontological un- 
ity. They sought to reduce the elements of all things to a few 
or even one ultimate kind. Thales thought it was “water” or 
moisture. Anaximines thought the primary element was air. 
Some thought it “ fire,” notably Heraclitus, which probably 
meant some ethereal energy capable of influencing things as 
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heat conditions growth and change. Some thought the pri- 
mary elements to be four in number, “ earth,” “ air,” “ fire ” 
and “water.” Empedocles added to these material causes the 
efficient or aetiological agencies of “love” and “hate,” or 
attraction and repulsion. Xenophanes approached the prob- 
lem from the religious point of view. He denied passion- 
ately the existence of many gods and insisted that there was 
only one God. This was synonymous with the idea of one 
substance, as he did not think of immaterial personality in his 
idea of God. The only difference between his view and that 
of Thales or Anaximines was that he did not define his One 
in terms of sense objects. Even the Ionian physicists, we 
know, did not mean the elements in the concrete sense which 
we ascribe to the terms, but meant some refined substance 
whose qualities were nearest those substances names. But 
Xenophanes threw off all disguises of sense perception and 
adopted an idea representing the supersensible with perfect 
distinctness, tho still considering it matter, somewhat like the 
Spinozistic conception. 

In these philosophers, all but Empedocles, the main search 
was for the * stuff’ or material elements that constituted the 
nature of reality. Unity of kind seemed to be the important 
thing for them. ‘They were not seeking an agent that or- 
dered the world from the outside, but things which had power 
to enter into combination of themselves. Hence their prob- 
lem was the ontological one of material causes or elements 
which would explain the material unity of the cosmos. 
Whether they were always consistent with this point of view 
does not make any difference in asserting their motive or 
ideal. The general trend of their thinking was in the direc- 
tion of material as distinguished from efficient causes and 
Greek speculation remained by this point of view throughout 
its history. 

No doubt it was the same antagonism to the supernatural 
as that of the Ionian physicists that induced Empedocles to 
substitute “love” and “ hate” for the divine in the arrange- 
ment of the cosmic elements. But the work of Xenophanes ; 
accustomed intellectual men to the idea of God without the 
capricious power which usually attached to the divine in 
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Greek thought and, as a single substance causing things, the 
way was prepared for such ideas of an aetiological agency as 
Plato sets up in his Demiourgos, or Artificer, who ordered 
the world, the Nous or Reason of Anaxagoras, and the 
primum mobile of Aristotle, who started the physical universe 
only to let it go on its own momentum afterward. But even 
these men did not eliminate the existence of an eternal stuff 
which these agencies used in their work. They had to in- 
terpret nature still, not with the idea of creation from noth- 
ing, but from that of combining elements. But this dualis- 
tic tendency was in direct opposition to the main trend of 
Greek thought and hence the Epicureans prevailed with their 
infinite number of atoms, the same in kind with only differ- 
ences of shape and size. They regarded the nature of things 
as determined by the nature of the elements. They had no 
efficient causes. They explained all things by material or 
ontological causes, the composition of atoms, forever falling 
by their own weight and swerving by chance and free will to 
enter into combination. They thus realized in its fullness 
and completeness the primary instinct of Greek thought to 
seek the matter out of which things were made as a sufficient 
explanation of them. They did not require to go beyond 
spontaneous motion and classification of phenomena in their 
view of explanation. 

But Christianity took up the neglected aspect of Greek 
thought, or the point of view which even Anaxagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle did not develop as fully as their systems re- 
quired. Christianity did not admit that matter was eternal, 
but made it a created thing and so had to make its eternal 
the Divine. This agency was construed both as a creator 
and a disposer of created things, and the problem of Chris- 
tianity was not the material causes, or the ontology, the con- 
stitutive elements of things, but the efficient or aetiological 
cause both of material existence and cosmic order. At no 
time was it interested in the ontological explanation of reality 
whether phenomenal or permanent. It was satisfied with 
supposing a power adequate to create or regulate the world 
in the interest of man’s salvation. It was more practical in 
its conception of things, if I may use the expression, as it thus 
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prepared the way for the modern scientific view. of causality 
which has often expressed itself as seeking only the uniformi- 
ties of co-existence and sequence rather than the nature of 
things. Its fundamental position was that of power adequate 
to make things as well as to mix them and hence the proper- 
ties of reality were not a problem to it. Ontological or mate- 
rial causes had no interest for it. The system, of course, 
added teleological causes to its conception of the Absolute, 
and these were to complete the appearance or desire for a 
rational order. 

The return to a more strictly scientific view may be said 
to have been marked by the destructive philosophy of Kant. 
tho the actual movement in that direction had gone far be- 
fore Kant showed wherein the mediaeval conceptions were 
not supported by its logic. He at least tried to accredit the 
teleological explanation of things, admitting that this argu- 
ment was the best for the existence of God. He showed the 
difficulties of the cosmological argument for the same belief 
and the worthlessness of the “ ontological” argument which 
was based upon the implication of the idea of God, and tended 
to leave the world to science for determining the facts. All 
the while physical science was making progress in ascertain- 
ing the laws of material phenomena and the wonderful re- 
ductions of things to simple explanations, as that term was 
understood. Metaphysics were discredited, rightly or 
wrongly makes no difference for the tendency of the move- 
ment. But as teleological views of things postponed their 
solution of things till the other causal resources had been 
determined, they have been thrown out of court as methods 
of explanation, tho returnable when aetiological and onto- 
logical agencies have been determined. The fact is this. 
The order of procedure in human knowledge is first facts of 
experience regardless of their order or causes. Then follows 
the laws of events which are concerned only with the uni- 
formities of co-existence and sequence and may not require 
us to determine their causality at all. In fact, what Kant 
called “empirical causation” was not causation at all, but 
simple uniformity of experience. Then comes the determin- 
ation of necessary connection with its idea of causal efficiency, 
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which means that one fact or thing brings another into ex- 
istence, and may disregard the question of the material or 
ontological connection between antecedent and consequent. 
This form of explanation is of occurrence, not of nature. 
Then comes the ontological question of nature or constitutive 
cause. Lastly is the teleological cause which is the measure 
of intelligence in an organic order, and completes the satis- 
faction which explanation gives to things that do not seem 
to be made adequately intelligible until this raison d'etre has 
been ascertained. But the order of certitude is as indicated, 
facts, laws, efficient causes, material causes, and final causes. 

One of the great movements of physical science identified 
its methods and object with the determination of facts and 
laws and eschewed the determination of causes and the na- 
ture of things. This resulted in limiting’ knowledge to co- 
existences and sequences without any expression, real or im- 
plied, about the nature of the facts so connected, and without 
the implication of necessary and causal connection of any 
kind. But physical science has not been able to confine its in- 
tellectual efforts to so limited an area of activity. It makes 
the leap, if leap it be, to causes, and in doing so obeys an in- 
stinct of the human mind that is irresistible. If, instead of 
eschewing the possibility of knowing causes, it had repre- 
sented that the order of knowledge was from facts through 
laws to causes, there would have been no difficulty in admit- 
ting that we may have different stages of assurance in our 
knowledge and so analyze our problem as to settle one issue 
in it at a time. 

I mean by this separation of problems that we may decide 
one and leave the other for further inquiry. This is perhaps 
a truism, but the use of equivocal terms often makes us think 
that we have covered a field when we have only satisfied one 
of the demands which the mind makes for understanding 
things in some sense. In turning the pendulum of thought 
back from mediaeval confidence in supreme knowledge about 
the nature of things, it was natural that many minds would 
swing to the opposite extreme and deny the possibility of 
knowing some things at all. But all rational understanding 
of phenomena implies connecting and unifying them in some 
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way, and hence we seek causes and similarities in the world. 
What we want is some idea of the laws which express con- 
stancies in the flow of events, constancies which affect our 
practical life which must be spent with some view to living 
through these changes and acting according the order which 
is constant instead of yielding to the character of the tran- 
sient present. 

If our knowledge were limited to the present moment of 
experience and we had no reason to suppose that there was 
some reality of the past in it that will survive in the next 
moment, all our action would be to adjust ourselves to the 
conditions of the present. But in seeking for the laws of phe- 
nomena, the uniformities of co-existence and sequence, we 
are only seeking for something to justify expectation for the 
future. It is not necessary here to discuss the question re- 
garding the passage from laws to causes. I shall take for 
granted that it is made by the scientific mind, even when it 
tries to limit knowledge to laws. But in coming to causes it 
may distinguish between those which merely initiate phe- 
nomena and those which determine their nature. This means 
that it may suspend judgment regarding the latter when it is 
assured of the former. With this once admitted, at least for 
the sake of the present discussion, we may see just what phy- 
sical science does in its explanations. 

The first explanation which physical science seeks is the 
simple uniformity of connection which is the aetiological 
problem. It expects every event Or thing to be connected 
with an antecedent which has had something to do with caus- 
ing it, producing its occurrence. In many of its phenomena 
it does not think it necessary to proceed farther. This will 
depend on whether its interest or problem requires it to seek 
any other fact. Now it is right at this point that we must 
remark an important fact. I have said that, when we seek 
for causes it is with reference to finding some ground of per- 
manence at the basis of manifest change. Our practical life 
is profoundly concerned in this permanence. For us the 
cause is any condition whose nature, so far as we are able to 
know it, is to reproduce its manifestations, and when we are 
sure of this we can adjust our conduct to suit. How far we 
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shall go in determining the unities of the world will depend 
upon what object we seek to attain. If we desire only to 
have a good dinner to-day we shall not seek for the condi- 
tions which affect us to-morrow. We shall seek for those 
facts which will tide us over the present day. These may be 
a small wage or a small quantity of food. But if we have an 
object that it takes years to achieve we wish to know what 
uniformities we can rely upon to make that achievement pos- 
sible. We may not ask any question about the nature of the 
world, whether it is of one kind of energy or many. We shall 
be content with the uniformities which condition the end we 
seek. This is why modern science claims to be so practical. 
It insists that all we require to regulate conduct is to know 
facts or phenomena and their laws. What the nature of 
things is it thinks we need not care, and perhaps there is a 
sense in which this is true. I do not care to either affirm or 
deny it in all senses. In any case what it seeks to express in 
this language is the fact that, if we know the laws of things 
we can regulate conduct to suit them, and if we do not know 
these laws we can only adapt ourselves to the fleeting mo- 
ment and have no law for our own being and action. Now 
physical science was born in the reaction against the me- 
diaeval spirit of speculation and transcendental dreaming 
about the nature of things and revolted against it, insisting 
that we needed to be practical which meant that we needed 
to take account of the present moment and life and that the 
laws of physical phenomena would teach us how to accom- 
plish better things for us than all transcendental dreaming. 
What it may have ignored in taking this point of view it is 
not necessary now to remark or discuss. But its chief im- 
pulse was to study nature, the physical world, and reduce it 
to the service of man in supplying his wants, material wants. 
For this, speculations about the nature of matter were not 
necessary. All that men required was to know what the 
uniformities of phenomena were in this scheme, and they 
could adjust themselves accordingly. 

The nature and limits of the practical are very elastic and 
may be made to include many things which one field of in- 
quiry excludes. We often suppose that the practical is 
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clearly defined and so many concrete forms of interest may 
be such.’ But human interest and development are wide, so 
that we may make the practical as extensive as we please. 
and if we do so we may incorporate in their service all the 
forms of explanation indicated, tho certain interests may not 
take inquiry beyond the limits defined by the laws of co- 
existence and sequence, or the nomology of events. A man 
whose interest does not go beyond good crops may be inter- 
ested only in the weather and its laws. It is often mere curi- 
osity that first prompts inquiry into the laws or causes of 
phenomena, but as often or more frequently it is necessary to 
know what the conditions of a fact are in order to justify 
some project whose execution depends wholly upon this law. 
The agriculturist depends upon the uniformity of the seasons 
and the conditions affecting the weather. If he cannot rely 
upon any constancy in these, he has to readjust the plans of 
his life. He may not be interested in geology or astronomy. 
Whatever relation they may have to his interests it is so re- 
mote that it can be neglected, at least apparently the proxi- 
mate facts are what he must watch most closely. He must 
know when frosts usually occur to save certain crops, or 
when a rain is coming to save others, etc. But he may not 
care for the nature of matter or the nature of anything. The 
laws of things satisfy his needs. 

A man wishes to engage in the manufacture of iron and 
he knows where there is a bed of ore. But he must know 
also what the physical laws are which affect the smelting of 
this particular mass of it. He knows what the market price 
of iron is and at what price he can make a profit. But if the 
laws of chemistry do not indicate the possibility of dealing 
with a refractory substance he does not invest. He does not 
care anything about the chemical nature of the ore beyond its 
relation to his business project. All that he wants to know 
in carrying out his plans is whether the uniformities of events 
interfere with his desired success. 

A physician desires to help his patients and the study of 
physiology is conducted with reference to the laws and causes 
of various disturbances to health. He ascertains the uni- 
formity of connection between certain physical organs and 
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the condition of the patient. Certain degenerations of the 
heart have their effect; certain degenerations of the arterial 
linings have their effect; certain lesions in the brain have 
their effect; certain pressures on a herve have their effect. 
Neither the physician nor the patient cares, from the point of 
view of healing, for the nature of the cause involved, if only 
he can rely upon the uniformity of nature to bring about the 
result. Hence the nomology and aetiology of the phenomena 
are all that are required for the realization of their objects. 

What I have illustrated in the concrete is the fact that 
certain practical objects of men require no other form of ex- 
planation than the aetiological, and may even stop with the 
nomological fact without inquiring whether the necessary 
connection implied by the aetiological explanation be true or 
not. In some cases it is possible that the aetiological cause 
is all that we have ascertained or can ascertain regarding a 
group of events. In certain practical matters that is all we 
need and only other interests would prompt inquiry into fur- 
ther explanation. For instance all that we know about the 
explosion of a percussion cap by the blow of a hammer is the 
fact of this uniform effect. We do not know why this blow 
produces the effect in any sense that we should be able to 
infer it from the nature of the blow itself. It is not the mere 
heat involved, as that will not always cause the explosion 
under the same conditions that a blow often will. And we 
do not require to know how and why the blow produces the 
effect, if only we know that it always does do so. The use 
of fire arms and our protection against various consequences 
are satisfied with the nomological fact or the fact that aetio- 
logical connections exist in the case. 

In the physical sciences at large, excluding chemistry, the 
chief result of their inquiries into the relations of things is the 
fact of uniform and perhaps necessary connection and for the 
ordinary purposes of life nothing else is required for practical 
adjustments. Temperature and vapor conditions of a cer- 
tain kind determine the rainfall and all that depends on this. 
The attractive force of gravity determines the relations of the 
parts in the solar system and we know nothing about the na- 
ture of that force. Its uniformity is all that our practical 
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affairs demand or need to use. Matter displaces water in a 
ratio which we express by their relative specific gravities, and 
we estimate their practical importance in navigation by that 
fact, not by the existence of other properties. The sun’s heat 
and organic life have certain uniform relations which serve 
to regulate life in certain details, and we do not know why or 
how the effect takes place. We simply know that it does 
take place. We may have reasons in other desires to investi- 
gate why the causal nexus exists to produce any given effect. 
But the general objects of life do not require that additional 
knowledge. In physiology we know a great deal in detail 


about the nomology or aetiology of the connection between 


the functions of the body and certain neural centers, but we 
know nothing of its ontology. A lesion in Broca’s left con- 
volution in a right-handed man produces aphasia. In epi- 
lepsy usually we expect to find certain lesions at specific 
points indicated by the aura which precedes an attack. A 
toxic agent always produces a specific effect and we cannot 
anticipate this from the nature of the substance before trying 
it. We have to ascertain its specific influence by experiment. 
We know that the integrity of consciousness is definitely re- 
lated to certain conditions of the brain, but we do not know 
why this is the fact. That is, we do not know the ontolog- 
ical relation between the brain centers and the phenomena of 
consciousness, or even whether there is any at all. The 
physician’s problem and perhaps all other practical problems 
affecting natural life do not or may not require any such 
knowledge. Preserving physical health depends on knowing 
the facts which indicate how it may be threatened. How far 
we need to know the nature of the relation between brain and 
consciousness in the preservation of normal life we cannot 
say, but when we are dealing with specific diseases we re- 
quire only the nomological and aetiological connection be- 
tween certain conditions and certain others in order to regu- 
late conduct and to protect the organism. If an ontological 
nexus exists it does not appear to have any primary import- 
ance for these certain results. It may have importance for 
some end, but at least not directly for others. All that we 
know in connection with various lesions in the brain is that 
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certain well defined and uniform effects take place in the life 
and consciousness of the subject, not why that effect takes 
place. The ontology of the nexus is wholly wanting as yet. 
The first important practical question is determined by the 
nomology and aetiology of the phenomena. We might find 
as important service in knowing the ontology, but that we do 
not yet know. 

But physical science is not without its ontological unity in 
certain cases. This is especially manifest in chemistry and I 
shall note the fact presently. We must first remark where it 
occurs in physics and mechanics. The simplest form of it in 
physics and mechanics is in the transmission of motion. 
Aetiological causes operate here also, and it is possible that 
we shall not find any instance of ontological unity without 
finding the accompaniment of aetiological nexus. In this 
instance mentioned, it is certain that we assume the aetiolog- 
ical unity as well as the ontological. When one billiard ball 
strikes another the motion of the first is transferred to the 
second, and in the normal condition of things, assuming that 
the stroke is the right one, the first ball stops and the second 
simply takes up the motion of the first. We explain the mo- 
tion of the second ball aetiologically by saying that it was 
caused by the impact of the first. At the outset of scientific 
inquiry into the phenomenon we do not ask what relation this 
motion of the second ball has to that of the first in quality and 
quantity. But in the course of scientific progress the ques- 
tion was asked and we have reason to believe that it is the 
same kind and amount, other things being equal. Not only 
has the impact given rise to some effect in the subject acted 
on, but that effect is the same in quality and quantity with 
that in the antecedent cause. In mechanics proper this is the 
only phenomenon to account for, and when we conceive that 
consequent is only the antecedent in another place there is 
no specially mysterious change to explain and hence the on- 
tological unity between the motion in the first and the motion 
in the second ball satisfies the mind by enabling it to suppose 
that we have unity of kind as well as connection in our phe- 
nomena. 

The first step in ontology is the comparison of objects to 
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classify them. If it were not for similar attributes we should 
have to regard every single object in experience as requir- 
ing its own explanation and there would have to be as many 
explanations as facts. But similarity of qualities enables us 
to classify things into genera, and we then have only a lim- 
ited number of things to consider in our theoretical explana- 
tions. This ontology unifies nature in kind as well as nexus 
and simplifies it for the mind. We are able by it to reduce 
the primary elements into something like seventy or eighty, 
and the law of Mendelejeff shows that this comparatively 
small number can be reduced to nine general types with prop- 
erties that suggest their evolution from a single form of en- 
ergy or substance. This result is the ideal of ontology. This 
is what the philosopher calls monism, and when it succeeds it 
must proceed upon ontological postulates or principles. These 
are material or constitutive causes, the qualities which make 
a thing what it is. It enables us to explain a new substance 
or to make it less mysterious if we can classify it with the 
known. It does not explain how it came into existence, but 
it does indicate that new aetiological causes are not required 
if we can make it a part of the known ontological unity of 
things. 

In the manifestation of mechanical energy, which is mo- 
tion, there seem to be just two conditions or forms of it. The 
first is the simple transmission of motion in which I showed 
an ontological character, a qualitative and quantitative nexus 
between antecedent and consequent. Aetiological and onto- 
logical unity, while not the same in such cases, are concomi- 
tant. But there is a type of aetiological connection which 
does not show this equivalence. An instance of this is the 


.explosion of a loaded cartridge. Here there is neither like- 


ness in kind nor sameness of amount between the mechanical 
energy which starts the explosion and that which is mani- 
fested in the explosion. ‘The same is true of the act of an 
engineer in opening the throttle of a steam engine. Of 
course, in some of these there are other aetiological antece- 
dents than such as I have mentioned, but in ordinary par- 
lance we speak of certain ones as the “ causes,” meaning the 
aetiological antecedent which was the initial agent in bring- 
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ing about the final effect and without which all others would 
not have acted. A lighted match, with mechanical power 
only to heat a drop of water, may precipitate an action that 
would annihilate a city, and it would be called the efficient or 
aetiological cause of the result. The mechanical equivalent 
in such cases will not be found in the antecedent or aetiolog- 
ical action, but in the subject acting. We cannot apply the 
methods of measuring this that hold in simple transmission 
of motion. The ontological cause may be there, but it will 
not be found in the antecedent cause which served as the 
occasioning influence. 

There is a very large class of such phenomena not mani- 
festing the ontological equivalent between antecedent and 
consequent. Practical life is concerned only in such facts as 
the uniform nexus between these aetiological antecedents 
and the results, not in their equivalence, and hence the ex- 
planation that satisfies the practical mind is the uniformity 
of the facts, and if there be any other problem for solution it 
may be taken up from another point of view. We may wish 
still to know why the law of mechanical equivalents does not 
hold in such cases. But whatever we do we must seek the 
ontological cause in something else than the particular initiat- 
ing incident. It may be the stored up energy of the subject 
acted upon, whose quality and quantity of force may be re- 
ferred to other antecedents than the one that instigated the 
rise of this force into energy in action. But it is not found in 
every occasional cause that liberates the energy. Hence 
even in mechanics there is a limitation to the concomitance 
of aetiological and ontological causes. 

In chemistry the operation of ontological causes is very 
general, and in fact quite universal, as it applies to the quali- 
ties which make up the nature of the products considered. 
The efficient or aetiological cause is the mere mechanical act 
of bringing elements into certain relations with each other. 
The result in qualities of the compound is an example of the 
non-equivalence manifested in such examples as I noticed 
above in mechanics where there was no identity qualitatively 
or quantitatively between antecedent and consequent. 
Chemistry is simply an extension of this principle, and the 
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efficient or aetiological cause is neglected for the study of the 
ontological which are the qualities manifested in the result- 
ant and the quantities of the elements involved. What we 
find is that certain types of compounds exhibit certain re- 
sembling properties and so limit the resources of composi- 
tion. Whole classes of compounds are determined by their 
qualitative resemblances in certain aspects in spite of other 
differences, and this resemblance is traced to certain qualities 
in their elements, which produce their effects whatever the 
compounds into which they enter. 

Efficient or aetiological influences do not create the pri- 
mary interest of chemistry. They are probably present and 
active, but it is the fact that a similar law operates in the pro- 
duction of families of compounds that creates the main inter- 
est of chemistry. This means that similar agencies dominate 
the relation between one element and another, if that ex- 
pression can be tolerated. Better would be the statement 
that compounds can often be classified by the effect which 
one element produces in its composition with others. The 
law here is like the law of classification generally, which is 
based, not upon aetiological but upon ontological principles, 
that is, not on mechanical agency but upon similarity of 
character or properties. In chemistry, therefore, the prin- 
cipal interest is in this similarity of nature in which the prin- 
ciple of identity figures to measure the relation between an- 
tecedent and consequent. 

To return then to physics this relationship of identity does 
not figure in the majority of causal relations between inter- 
acting bodies, no matter whether the antecedent occasions 
some chemical phenomenon or initiates some fact of a differ- 
ent kind. In the transmission of motion where antecedent 
and consequent are similar or identical the law of ontology 
holds, but in other mechanical effects it does not maintain 
superficially. I have indicated this in the illustrations. I 
revert to the conception here for the sake of the generaliza- 
tion which becomes more manifest in physiological phenom- 
ena. Here we have no opportunity to study antecedents in- 
dependently of consequents. The relation between the or- 
ganism and its functions is such that we can ascertain the 
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causal conditions only after the dissolution takes place, or 
only in a limited way with certain functional connections like 
digestion, circulation and respiration. But the functions of 
the nervous system, in so far as their character is concerned, 
are known only by conjecture. They are hypothetical and 
not describable in any terms of normal sense perception. 
We ascertain the conditions that affect the integrity of con- 
sciousness and all psychological associates only after the dis- 
solution of the body, except in the rare instances when por- 
tions of the nervous system can be exposed to experiment. 
All that we ascertain then is that a lesion causes certain de- 
rangements of function. The neural center presents certain 
appearances of decay or disruption and the uniformity of this 
is accompanied by an equally uniform disturbance to the ap- 
propriate normal function in consciousness. But there is 
nothing in the appearance of the lesion that would either a 
priort suggest the kind of derangement found or determine 
its nature. There is no observable ontological unity between 
antecedent and consequent, but only a nomological or aetio- 
logical one. The similarity or identity in kind between ante- 
cedent and consequent which does so much to unify nature 
in other series of events and which removes the perplexity 
we feel where any, chasm exists do not maintain here, and 
only one kind of relation is established and that is nothing 
more than the uniformities of co-existence and sequence, with 
the idea in most cases of some necessary or aetiological nexus 
which is not defined in its ontological nature. This means 
that one type of explanation has not been obtained in physi- 
ology. We have found only uniformity of connection, not 
connection in kind in the study of neural and mental phe- 
nomena, and hence the largest and most important problem 
of science and philosophy remains wholly untouched by the 
investigations of physiology. The ontology of both normal 
and abnormal mental phenomena is not known. Only the 
aetiology of them is known, and the one indispensable crite- 
rion of a materialistic theory of consciousness has not been 
even approximately determined. 

One school of speculative minds thinks it has a means of 
making the ontological connection, and it does this by the 
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doctrine of the conservation of energy. This doctrine is that 
no form of energy in the world is lost and as a causal nexus 
between physical and mental is admitted the presumption is 
that this conservation holds here. This means that physical 
phenomena may be convertible into mental. The school that 
opposes this view calls its theory parallelism, which means 
that mental and physical phenomena are not interconvertible. 
The nature of this controversy can be understood only by ex- 
amining the doctrine of the conservation of energy, and its 
relation to the materialistic theory of consciousness. 

The conservation of energy is but another form of con- 
ception for the idea that lies at the basis of the indestructibil- 
ity of matter. Both are instances of the same law, one of 
matter and the other of motion. We first found that matter 
was indestructible and then soon followed the fact that en- 
ergy or motion was also indestructible. Now as in the in- 
destructibility of matter we conceive that the same substance 
persists through the various stages of its metamorphosis, an- 
tecedent and consequent conditions, so in the phenomena of 
energy and motion we conceive that antecedent is converted 
into the consequent. ‘This is the application of the ontolog- 
ical principle to situations previously supposed to be regarded 
only as aetiological situations. This ontological principle is 
applied in physics in all the phenomena of the transmission of 
motion. It is supposed that the mechanical equivalents of a 
machine shop are all found in the expansive power of the steam 
or exploding gas in the engine, or in the mechanical power of 
heat. Instead of supposing only an aetiological efficiency in 
bringing about the effect it extends the ontological principle 
into it and attempts to regard the effect as having points of 
identity in it due to the conservation of the energy in the an- 
tecedent. Applied to physiology this means that physical 
phenomena, which are undoubtedly aetiological efficients in 
the production of consciousness, are converted into mental 
on the ontological principle. 

Originally the materialistic interpretation of the relation 
between physical and mental phenomena was aetiological: 
that is, mental events were the aetiological resultant of com- 
position, not the convertibility of physical energy into men- 
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tal. There was no attempt in its original conception to iden- 
tify physical antecedent with mental consequent. But on 
discovering the conservation of energy it was thought that 
the chasm between the two sets of phenomena might be 
bridged by applying this law to them and construing the two 
as identical in nature. In this view the ontological concep- 
tion was at least added to the aetiological, and henceforth 
materialism stood for the convertibility of physical and men- 
tal events. The aetiological view of their relation made con- 
sciousness an ephemeral resultant of composition, like di- 
gestion, circulation, respiration, secretion, etc. The mate- 
rialist spoke of the new point of view as if the same concep- 
tion of its nature maintained. To meet it the parallelist ar- 
gued that consciousness was not convertible with physical 
phenomena and seems never to detect the real contradiction 
that subsists in the new materialism on this point. 

The doctrine of the conservation of energy is capable of 
two and only two interpretations, in so far as it applies to the 
relation between antecedent and consequent supposed to be 
causal. First antecedent and consequent may be conceived 
as the same in kind, as the ontological principle would imply, 
whatever they may appear to be superficially, and secondly 
they may be conceived as representing quantitatively in their 
own nature and apart from their causal relation the same uni- 
formity of amount with the variation of one or the other. 
That is, the same cause or antecedent will always be followed 
by the same effect or consequent and each will have the same 
amount, tho not identical in kind, but varying in amounts in 
the proportions determined by their standard of measure- 
ment. This latter interpretation of its meaning is the aetio- 
logical statement of the relation between antecedent and con- 
sequent, and assumes that each may not be measured in its 
quantity by the criterion used in the other. This is to say 
that the ontological conception of the relation between cause 
and effect assumes that they are commensurable in terms of 
each other and so identical in kind. The aetiological concep- 
tion assumes that, whatever measurement of each term in its 
quantity by a standard appropriate to each, they are not com- 
mensurable with each other and so not identical in kind. The 
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supposition that the quantity of matter and motion remain 
the same in the universe and is not capable of being either 
increased or diminished may remain true for both concep- 
tions, tho it may not be provable under the last view of the 
relation between antecedent and consequent. I merely state 
this in order to make what I have to say defensible against 
certain imaginary objections. I do not require to go into 
these here. 

Now accepting the first conception of the conservation 
of energy, the ontological one, assuming that antecedent 
and consequent, cause and effect, are materially or con- 
stitutively the same kind, whatever the appearances to 
the contrary, we have a conception which represents the 
modern materialistic effort to explain consciousness as a 
function of matter. This would mean that physical and men- 
tal phenomena in the causal series are the same in kind, and 
being so they are both permanent. The disappearance of 
one or the other would only be an illusion. Hence the ma- 
terialistic theory which assumed the ephemeral nature of con- 
sciousness on this interpretation of the conservation of en- 
ergy ontologically would only be sustaining a logical conse- 
quence of the aetiological interpretation, as in the inception 
of the theory, after it had abandoned that point of view. As 
long as we assumed only the aetiological nexus we could con- 
sistently give consciousness a more ephemeral existence 
than the physical incident which occasioned it. But when 
assuming that one is only the conversion of the other, mani- 
festing only an apparent difference, the beginning and end 
are not there where the particular point in the nexus is 
marked. The ontological nexus is their unity in kind and 
each is as stable as the other, not an epi-phenomenal accident 
of the antecedent. Hence materialism founded upon the 
ontological conception of the conservation of energy must 
abandon the inference which characterized the earlier stage 
of its view. It cannot base an idea of transiency upon a 
premise that involves its permanence. 

On the other hand, if we take the aetiological conception 
of the conservation of energy, materialism and with it the 
physiological theories of consciousness have not given us an 
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adequate explanation of consciousness, assuming that an ade- 
quate explanation of anything or everything implies an onto- 
logicai interpretation of the relation between cause and ef- 
fect. ‘The aetiological conception of the conservation of en- 
ergy, as we indicated, supposes that the two things, antece- 
dent and consequent, are not interconvertible, tho correlated. 
It may admit that they vary directly in relation to each other, 
that they are measurable in some terms but not commensur- 
able. If they must be commensurable, that is, if the onto- 
logical nexus of unity in kind must be assumed or proved in 
order to attain a complete explanation of the relation be- 
tween physical and mental events, then physiology has either 
failed to reach its object or, assuming that it has reached it, 
the conclusions are contrary to the materialism based upon 
a merely aetiological conception of causal relations. It 
makes no difference to the discussion at this point whether 
it has succeeded or failed, because we are testing only the 
question whether physiology is to be conceived materialistic- 
ally or not. But the question whether it has fully explained 
its phenomena or not, outside the merely mechanical func- 
tions of the organism, must be decided by the answer to the 
question whether ontological principles are a part of com- 
plete explanation. Assuming that they are, the next ques- 
tion is whether the conservation of energy applies to the re- 
lation between physical and mental events. Assuming that 
it does, the further question is whether we are to interpret 
this conservation as an ontological principle of unity in kind 
between antecedent and consequent, and if we do, the ex- 
planation is complete, but the old inferences are not permis- 
sible. If we do not, the explanation is not complete, as we 
are reduced to the aetiological interpretation of the causal 
relation. 

In regard to the doctrine of the conservation of energy it 
may be doubted whether its ontological conception is ap- 
plicable to all relations assumed to be causal. We may hold 
that this reciprocal relation holds of interactions between 
things of the same kind, but that it does not hold between 
things of different kinds. If the units of reality between which 
interaction occurs are all of the same kind we may well find a 
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distinct equivalence or concomitance of the aetiological and 
ontological causes. That is, the aetiological and ontological 
causes act in harmony and both an efficient and a material re- 
lation of identity exists between cause and effect. But if the 
units are not the same in kind the ontological relation be- 
tween antecedent and consequent may not exist at all while 
the aetiological does. This condition of things seems to ex- 
ist right in the mechanical world and was illustrated in the 
difference between the transmission of motion from one sub- 
ject to another and the production of an explosion by a cause 
whose energy is not commensurable with the energy liber- 
ated in the effect. The same characteristics are all the more 
marked with an increase of the differences between the unity 
affected aetiologically. The ontological principle does not 
apply to subjects in which liberated energy is not transmitted 
from the external cause. Hence it may be with all inter- 
actions that the conservation of energy is not to be deter- 
mined by the ontological nexus between cause and effect. If 
this be true, or if it has not been determined in the physical 
world, then explanation has not yet reached its ideal even 
there, and the widest knowledge that we have extends only 
to aetiological connections, in so far as explanation has actu- 
ally gone. If this be true for physics and mechanics it is still 
more true, so to speak, of physiology where there has not 
been the slightest evidence that ontological relations can be 
established between physical and mental phenomena. 

Now as we have not obtained anything more in physiol- 
ogy than an aetiological nexus between the organism and 
consciousness, we have not reached a complete explanation 
of mental phenomena. It may be that the ontological nexus 
obtains only between mental states and then between phys- 
ical phenomena, while the aetiological relation obtains be- 
tween the two series. But that is to give up the ontological 
relation demanded by some people between physical and 
mental, and so the ideal explanation of physical science. As 
long as physics and physiology insist upon the application of 
ontological causes as necessary to complete explanation they 
have failed to attain their goal unless they prove something 
more than an aetiological connection, and as long as they do 
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not transcend this result they have failed to reach the unity 
which they set up as the desired end. But if they attain it 
with the ontological principle they certify a conclusion which 
is not included in the aetiological nexus and which contra- 
dicts the negation based upon it. This is to say that the 
materialistic interpretation of mental phenomena is condi- 
tioned upon the limitation of the causal nexus to the aetio- 
logical, and that any attempt to identify the physical and 
mental in a nexus by ontological postulates implies the per- 
manence of consciousness in some form as being identical 
with motion which is indestructible according to the onto- 
logical conception of the relation between antecedent and 
consequent. 

But if the ontological method does not apply to the rela- 
tion between physical and mental there remains either that 
no other causal relation than the aetiological exists between 
them or that mental phenomena have not been explained by 
physiology. ‘The first alternative excludes the idea that ma- 
terial or ontological causes are necessary for complete ex- 
planation and the second alternative implies a limitation to 
the explanations of physical science. It matters not for psy- 
chology which alternative is accepted, and if ontological 
causes exist at all, it will be but natural to seek for them if 
we have to discover some other reality than matter to ac- 
count for the nature of consciousness which supposedly has 
no ontological connection with the physical world, tho it does 
have an aetiological. 

I am not finally committing myself to any special theory 
of explanation. It makes no difference whether we must or 
must not apply ontological causes to all things. All that I 
insist upon is that, if we must do so, physical science has not 
succeeded in doing this throughout the domain of all phe- 
nomena. Or if we assume that it has, at least speculatively, 
applied it, the consequence is not what it originally supposed. 
The substitution of material or ontological causes for the 
efficient or aetiological was done with the assumption that 
the older materialism went with it, but this is an illusion. 
The term may still be used, but the implications have 
changed, so that all efforts to remain by former inferences 
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obligates the return to aetiological explanations only, as they 
imply the bringing into existence phenomena that are not 
identical in kind with the antecedent and that are as ephem- 
eral as the conditions which give rise to them. But physical 
science professes its dissatisfaction with the limitation to 
efficient causes, and seeks the material unity of phenomena. 
Either it must abandon this demand on explanation or must 
accept conclusions which are not consistent with the limita- 
tion of its work to nomology and aetiology. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


RECORD OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES, UNUSUAL 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA, HALLUCINATIONS, 
DREAMS AND PREMONITIONS. 


By Jane R. Griffing. 


The following record is by a lady who was well known to 
Dr. Richard Hodgson and whom he regarded as a competent 
witness. He reported from her several experiences which 
were published in the Journal and Proceedings of the English 
Society. Cf. Proceedings Vol. XI, p. 462, and Vol. XIV, p. 
282; Journal Vol. VII, pp. 176-178, Vol. VIII, pp. 145-147. 
The present experiences were written in a diary, some of 


them so recorded contemporaneously, and then afterward 


copied from this diary for me. I have seen the original diary 
and have omitted from the account certain personal refer- 
ences which affected only certain members of the family, but 
do not concern the nature or integrity of the record. I have 
changed the four names of her children to suit Mrs. G.’s re- 
quest. All other names remain as in the record. With Dr. 
Hodgson I also regard Mrs. G. as a competent and intelligent 
witness. She has been especially critical in her observations 
and records. 

The incidents vary in nature and evidential value. I do 
not mean to enter into any destructive examination of details. 
This may be left to intelligent readers. It will be apparent 
that some of the physical phenomena are conceivably ex- 
plicable by some possible ordinary cause, tho there is no evi- 
dence in the premises that it was present. Other facts, how- 
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ever troublesome they may be to accept, are interesting and 
will give service in a collective mass of similar incidents. 
They are all worth recording as experiences.—Editor. 


Phenomena in Minnesota. September, 1895. 


In the autumn of 1865 we moved into a small house in the 
village of Plainview, having sold the house in which we had been 
living, as we were to leave Minnesota in the spring. The house 
stood by itself in a large lot, about five minutes walk from the 
street, and as far from the nearest neighbor. All the people in 
the neighborhood were quiet, respectable families. Early in the 
winter my husband left home to attend law school and my 
household consisted only of women and children, my sister Emily, 
twenty-three years of age, my sister-in-law, Kate, the same age, 
and Nettie, seventeen, and my two young children. The three 
girls did the housework, looked after the children and waited 
upon me. I was very ill, not able to sit up more than an hour a 
day. A physician came to see me three time a week. [Note 1.] 
We seldom saw any one else; had no visitors to speak of. Soon 
‘after my husband left we began to hear mysterious footsteps and 
raps about the house and I often saw lights in my room at night. 
Nettie finally asked me if I was willing she should sleep up stairs 
with the other girls as she was so annoyed by footsteps about her 
bed. (She slept in the room next to mine.) [Note 2.] I as- 
sented to the change and after that the three girls slept in one 
large room which was reached only by a stairway going up from 
my room. Not long after the change was made there was the 
heaviest snowfall of the winter. In that prairie region if there is 
a high wind when snow falls it is piled in great drifts in places, 
often impassable for days. On this occasion the snow drifted 
badly and there was a wall of snow several feet high all about our 
little home. No one could come there or go out of the house for 
at least a week. The usual dullness of our life was greatly in- 
creased one evening after a dreary day the girls went to bed for 
want of anything else to do. The lights were out and everything 
quiet before eight o’clock. Just at that hour there came a tre- 
mendous blow, as it seemed, on the side of the house. Greatly 


1. When these raps occurred Mrs. G. had not recovered from her illness. 
She suffered from chronic spinal irritation for two or three years afterward. 
But the raps and noises did not continue with it. 

2. Mrs. G. does not recall whether she had mentioned the noises to the 
child Nettie before the child referred to them spontaneously. 
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startled I called out, “ Girls, what is that?” and they at the same 
time shouted together the same question. There came more 
blows apparently in different places, and I asked, “Is that spir- 
its?” Then [there] were three loud knocks. Then there were 
raps and loud blows all over the house and Emily called out in 
great fright that a hoopskirt that hung on the wall was whirling 
all over the room and under her bed. I called to her to light her 
candle and come down. She said that her candle was gone. [| 
lighted my lamp and finally Emily came down in a state of ex- 
treme nervous excitement. She became calm when she was with 
me in the light and away from the circus performance of the 
hoopskirt. I began to ask questions by repeating the alphabet, 
writing down the letters as they were indicated by raps. The 
questions were answered as readily if asked mentally. In an- 
swer to the question “ Who is it?” the name Charles Legrand 
was given. He was an admirer of Nettie’s, living in another part 
of the state. [Note 3.] There was no real information given. 
Before Emily came down there were raps on the stove-pipe in 
music time. Finally a dance time was rapped out and Nettie, 
under some strong influence, as she told me next morning, got up 
and danced. She said she felt a hand on her shoulder and some 
one danced with her. At ten the noises suddenly ceased, after 
telling us that they would come at the same time next evening. 
Emily’s candle was found between the two mattresses and the 
hoop skirt under the bed. [Note 4.] 


Second Evening. 


The next evening we were all settled for the night at the 
time appointed and as soon as the lights were out the noises be- 
gan. They were more varied than before. There were sounds 
as of persons dancing and I heard a low uncanny laugh more than 
once. Different articles in the girls’ room were whirled about 
and Emily again became too frightened to remain. The candle 
was gone again. She came down stairs. In answer to the ques- 
tion “ Who is it?” there was rapped out “ I am the devil” and at 
that there was a fearful Bedlam of noises, not only.in and near 


3. Nettie had an admirer by the name of Le Grand. Mrs. G. never saw 
him, as he did not call at the house. 

4. Nettie was never seen by Mrs. G. when the things reported took place, 
and hence she neither saw the child doing them nor not doing them. But the 
child was always in bed with the other child when they occurred, except on 
one occasion when, Nettie got out of bed and danced. The child said that 
she felt a man’s hand on her shoulders when she was dancing. 
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the girls’ room, but apparently all over and outside of the house. 
I was thoroughly frightened. The evening before I had enjoyed 
it but it seemed as if now there was really some demoniac play 
going on. Kate and Nettie were frightened and lay close to- 
gether, their heads covered by the bed clothes, so they told me 
afterwards. Exactly at ten it ceased, after telling us that they 
would come again the next night. On account of the apparently 
evil character of the influence I was afraid of it and as my doctor, 
the next day, succeeded in reaching the house, I asked him to be 
present at the next performance. 


Third Evening. 


Dr. W. was there, the noises began promptly about the same 
as before. Emily, again too frightened to remain upstairs, Dr. 
W. held a lamp at the stairway so that she could see to come 
down. It was blown out by a strong gust of wind and a chair 
thrown at the doctor. Every time he lighted the lamp and held 
it there the same thing was repeated. There was a low loft 
opening out of the girls’ room in which articles not in use were 
stored and we heard sounds as of persons actively engaged in 
pulling them out apparently for the purpose of throwing them at 
Dr. W. though none of them struck him. These noises ceased at 
the usual time with the promise to come again the next night. 
The next day we sent for a cousin of mine and his wife. The 


girls did not wish Dr. W. to go up into their room and we 
wanted some one there to go up. 


Fourth Evening. 


My cousin came, noises began promptly and were the same 
except there were more in my room. The doors and windows 
were violently shaken, even a closet door, and there were what 
seemed pistol shots in the room. Outside of the house and in the 
woodshed also, there was a great commotion. We wanted Colin 
and Lucy to go up to the girls’ room but they were afraid, said 
nothing would induce them to go. At the usual time the noises 
ceased, after the message (in answer to my usual question, “ are 
you coming again?’’) that they were not coming. I asked why 
and they said, because they had accomplished their object. 
When the noises ceased my cousins took a lamp and went up 
stairs. As they reached the landing various small articles fell to 
the floor from the ceiling. That was the last of these manifesta- 
tions. After that we never heard a rap. 

It has been suggested that possibly Nettie produced these dis- . 
turbances for amusement. (As to the other girls it was a moral 
impossibility.) But, assuming that she would do it, it was im- i 
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possible. Aside from the fact that except on one occasion for a 
few minutes, she was in bed with her sister Kate, she could not 
have produced one-tenth of the noises had she been alone and un- 
observed, without confederates, more than one, out of doors as 
well as in the house. On the last evening there were very de- 
cided manifestations in my room in which were two persons be- 
sides myself and a lamp burning. Then she could not have an- 
swered the questions which were often not audibly but mentally 
asked. If she had produced such extraordinary disturbances so 
successfully she would have been likely to repeat it on a larger 
stage, but that was the last as well as the first. She was a gay, 
lively girl, clever and intelligent, but with no unusual mental 
traits except a gift for flirting. Kate was a conscientious, sen- 
sible girl and had a horror of the superhuman. Emily conscien- 
tious, devoted to me, excitable and nervous and has had al! her 
life, more or less, of what are called “ psychic” experiences. No 
doubt her influence and Nettie’s combined enabled the unseen 
intelligence, whatever it was, to manifest itself by the disturb- 
ances so entirely outside of ordinary experience. 


Experience in House in St. Louis. 


In April, 1870, we moved into a house on what is called 
Compton Hill, St. Louis. It was a very large house and stood 
alone in extensive grounds. We had a large household, five ser- 
vants, and three other persons besides my own family. ‘The wo- 
men servants had been with me in two other homes. Soon after 
we moved into the house they began to say it was haunted; said 
they saw a headless figure walking about the grounds at night 
and they would not leave the house or go down into the cellar 
after dark. I laughed at their superstitious fears and paid no at- 
tention to them. Soon after, Mr. R., who occupied a room over 
the kitchen, (the servants’ quarters were in a separate building) 
which was reached by a separate stairway, asked me if I had been 
up those stairs. He said he always heard footsteps when he went 
up. I had not, but said I would go up that way. Several days 
passed and when I thought of it, I did not need to go up, and as 
I was in weak health did not like to go up on purpose. One day 
I was giving some order in the kitchen and spoke to Laura, the 
chamber-maid, about some changes I desired to make in Mr. R.’s 
room. ‘ We will go up now and see to it,” I said, and started up 
the stairs. I heard the footsteps following me; supposed it was 
Laura and at the time did not think of Mr. R.’s experience. As I 
reached the landing and glanced back I was astonished to see 
that Laura was not behind me. After that I went up those stairs 
at different times but never heard the footsteps when I listened 
for them. 
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We began to be troubled by the mysterious ringing of a bell, 
that is, the servants were. Almost every day Laura would come 
to my room and ask if I rang my bell; said a bell rang and it was 
not the door bell. One day I was at lunch with the children and 
Mrs. Brooks, the wife of my husband’s bookkeeper, when there 
was a loud, sharp ring. Aunt Bell, the cook, came running in, 
saying, “ Now, Miss Jenny, you can see for yourself about that 
bell.” We went into the hall where the bells were hung and one 
was still vibrating. Mrs. Brooks then went all over the house 
and rang the different bells so as to ascertain where it belonged. 
We identified all but that one, but as the pull in the room occu- 
pied by the baby and his nurse did not ring any bell, we decided 
that it belonged to that room. The wire seemed to be broken. 
After we had been in the house about a month my husband was 
away frequently for a day or two atatime. When he was away, 
at night I had a dreadful sense of some evil presence in the room. 
If my face was towards the wall I was afraid to turn over, feeling 
as if I would see a hideous face bent over me. It was almost a 
tangible presence. I was obliged to have Laura sleep in the room 
and two of the children, whenever my husband was away. After- 
wards we learned that that room had been occupied by the owner 
of the house, (no one else had ever lived in it until it was rented 
to us) that he was a very bad man and was strongly suspected of 
having murdered his first wife in order to marry the second. My 
health was badly affected by something there, although the house 
was unusually airy and sunny, in good sanitary condition, on high 
ground and with beautiful grounds. I went East in August and 
never returned to the house. 


Experience in House on Staten Island. 


In the spring of 1874 we moved into a house between New 
Brighton and Tompkinsville, a pretty, modern house, previously 
occupied by the minister of a church in the neighborhood. My 
household consisted of my father and mother, my sister Emily 
and two servants in addition to my own family. My husband 
started for London on business about the time, just before, I 
think, we moved in. He was away until September. A day or 
two after we had moved in and before we were settled, there were 
noises in the night on the third story. The two servants slept in 
a back room. My sister Emily in one front room and my eldest 
boy, Colin, in the other. As I was ill, they did not waken me, 
but Emily came down and called my father. He went up and. 
scolded the girls for frightening Emily, and calling him up. 
They said there was a burglar there. Father asked where he 


was. One of the girls said she heard him up in the cupola. She 
went to the stairs and looked up, turned deathly white and stag- 
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gered back as if almost fainting. She refused to tell what she 
saw but said, “It is no burglar, you will not stay in this house, | 
will leave in the morning.” In the morning she did leave, obsti- 
nately refusing to tell what she saw. After that, Emily, for a 
time slept in Clara’s room, opening into mine, and Clara with me. 
Emily and I heard footsteps and other noises nearly every night. 
One evening I went to bed very early and heard pounding as if 
by a light hammer in the hall. I supposed it was father nailing 
down the oilcloth in the hall and was surprised that he would 
disturb me at that time. The next morning I asked Emily if she 
heard anything. “No,” she said, “except father nailing down 
the oilcloth, and I think he might have waited until today.” It 
turned out that father was quietly reading in his room all the 
time. No one heard these noises except Emily and me. She 
soon became accustomed to them and in a week or two went back 
to her own room and my little daughter to hers. That evening 
just as I was ready for bed I heard a great commotion and 
stepped out into the hall. All the lights were out except [the 
one] in the lower hall, which was turned low. There were sounds 
as of chopping and sawing wood in the basement, footsteps run- 
ning up and down stairs and it seemed as if the windows and 
doors were all being shaken to pieces. It lasted for a few min- 
utes. Before it quite ceased I went back into my room and 
Clara’s. She was standing before the bureau brushing her hair. 
“ Clara,” said I, “if you hear any noise it is the wind.” (It was 
a close, still, summer night.) “I haven’t heard any noise,” she 
said calmly. [Note 5.] Not long after that my son, Colin, who 
had treated the whole matter with incredulous contempt, had oc- 
casion after dark one evening to go up to his room. He came 
running down pale and trembling. He said some one seized him 
by the coat behind and gave him a sharp pull, and he wanted to 
sleep with Herbert. He never would go back to his own room; 
preferred to share Herbert’s small hall room. Whenever I was 
awake at midnight I heard some one trying the doors, first that 
of Horace’s room, then mine, then Clara’s. My baby died in 
August and after that I heard every night the sound of mother’s 
rocking chair in which she had tended the baby. These various 
noises continued while I lived in the house. I went South in 
January and did not return to Staten Island. I rather enjoyed 


5. Mrs. G. heard the noise both down stairs and up, and also her sister, 
but Clara heard nothing. Fearing that the daughter might be disturbed Mrs. 
G. went to her and said to her, as indicated in the record, that if she heard a 


noise it was the wind. The fact was that it was a still July night and no 
wind blowing. 
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the experience and never felt that there was any malign influence. 
The house was built on ground that had been part of the old 
quarantine burial ground. We did not know this until after we 
left it. We would not have taken it if we had known it, for san- 
itary reasons, not because we were afraid of ghosts, as we were 
not, at least not unless they seemed to be evil disposed ghosts. 
In that house the influence did not seem to be evil. 


Influence in Certain Houses. 


I have been in three houses in which I was sensible of an al- 
most tangible presence. One was the Compton Hill house, St. 
Louis; another in Wabasha, Minnesota. I spent three weeks 
there as a visitor. My hosts were Mr. and Mrs. Allen, cultivated, 
interesting, hospitable people. My room was large, sunny and 
cheerful, and the reverse of “uncanny.” But when my husband 
was not there I seemed almost to see and feel the presence of 
some person. It prevented me from sleeping and though the 
presence did not seem evil it made me so nervous that I could not 
endure it and spoke to Mrs. Allen about it. She said it was very 
strange but that every sensitive person who occupied that room 
complained of the same experience. It was not in any other 
room and there was nothing in the history of the house to account 
for it. Mrs. Allen had one of her servants sleep in the room after 
I spoke to her and I was not troubled again. 

The other house was in Boulonge-Sur-Mer, France, where we 
spent one summer (1872). It was a comparatively new house; 
belonged to the woman who occupied it, a widow. Our party 
had all the rooms not occupied by Madame C. and her family. I 
occupied a room on the second floor opening into our private sit- 
ting room and Clara had a little room opening into that on the 
opposite side. I had the same sense of a tangible presence and 
dreaded to turn over in bed or to look up. It seemed as if I must 
see and feel a person with an evil face bending over me. It was 
there that Clara, then eleven years old, had a great fright. She 
was awake one night and heard, or seemed to hear, sounds of a 
terrible struggle in the sitting room. She thought some one was 
killing me and lay there paralyzed with terror long after the 
sounds ceased. She was badly affected for weeks afterwards by 


the nervous shock and I had to have her sleep with me for a 
long time. 


Instances of Small Objects Moved Without Ordinary Means. 


My sister Anna had been spending a few days with me (this 
occurred years ago) and was to return home. She went into my 
bedroom to change her dress and after a few minutes called to 
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me. I went in and she asked me to look for her belt. She said 
that she had placed it on the bed when she took it off and now 
could not find it. I looked on and under the bed, then looked all 
about and under a stand at the head of my bed. I moved it, 
pulled out the drawer and looked in it and lifted up my sister’s 
portfolio that was the only article on the stand. Finally we had 
to give it up. “I will go without it,” my sister said, “ you can 
bring it the next time you come.” She had scarcely spoken the 
words when we saw the belt lying at full length across the stand 
and the portfolio. We were speechless with astonishment. We 
had both moved the stand, pulled out the drawer and taken up the 
portfolio. 

I was once sitting alone sewing. There was no one in the 
room or the house at the time. The table at which I sat was in 
the middle of the good sized room. I had occasion to use my 
scissors and put out my hand for them where they had been lying 
a minute before. They were not there. I moved the pieces of 
my work that were on the table. No scissors. I then stood up, 
took up each piece in my hand, shook out my dress and the work, 
looked on the floor, examined everything in increasing wonder. 
No scissors! As I could not go on with my work I said to my- 
self, “‘ Well, I must give up finishing this to-day,” and began to 
fold up the work. Just then I heard a metallic click and there 
were the missing scissors on the table. 

The most remarkable instance of this class of phenomena oc- 
curred early in 1891, in the flat on 124th St. and Park Ave. where 
we were living at the time. I recorded it in my diary at the time. 
One afternoon just before dinner I was engaged in looking over 
a bank statement with my son, Henry. We were called to din- 
ner before we had finished. I took off my glasses and placed 
them in the case suspended from my belt. After dinner we re- 
turned to our interrupted work and I found to my great surprise 
that my glasses were not in the case. If I had made a mistake 
and not put them in the case, as I suppose I did, they would have 
been on the floor, or possibly on the table, or still less possible, in 
my pocket, but they were not to be found. After looking thor- 
oughly about the table we looked carefully in the hall between the 
parlor and the dining room, then in the dining room, all of us 
joining in the search. We had no servant and my family con- 
sisted of my three sons, Colin and Henry, occupied during the 
day, and Herbert helping me in our small domestic affairs. The 
glasses were not found that evening nor the next day. As [| 
needed them I was perplexed as to what to do. I did not wish 
to buy another pair which I would not need if the others were 
found. Finally | thought of a pair that had belonged to my 
husband and they might suit my eyes. I went to get them, knew 
where they were in a trunk, locked in a store-room. I found the 
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case from which J had never removed the glasses. They were 
not in the case! This added to the mystery and I was satisfied 
that both my glasses and my husband’s had been removed with- 
out human hands. I then found another pair of my own which 
I could use temporarily, until I procured a new pair, which I in- 
tended to do in a day or so if mine were not found. On the fourth 
day I was sitting by my desk and dropped a pencil. I stooped 
to pick it up and there on the carpet close to the pencil were my 
husband’s glasses! It gave me such a shock that I felt quite 
faint for a moment. In a few minutes Herbert came in to the 
room with my glasses in his hand. He said he had just found 
them under the dining table! If they had been there all the time 
they would inevitably have been broken. Besides the room had 
been swept during the interval. Since I have first used glasses, 
now perhaps ten years, I have not once misplaced or lost them. 
My family are not inclined to jokes or tricks and the only pos- 
sible explanation in this as well as the other instances is that 
some intelligence removed the articles for some purpose without 
making use of human means. 

One day during the past winter I had painted a box about 18 
inches long by 10 deep, to use for a certain purpose, and placed 
on the steam radiator to dry. I was sitting at my desk writing 
when | heard a loud rattling sound. Looking around I saw the 
box on the radiator rocking in the most violent manner. My first 
thought was that the cat was in it and by some chance change of 
equilibrium caused the rocking and that the noise would annoy 
my sick daughter, so I jumped up hastily and went to the box 
to stop it. As I approached it the rocking gradually lessened and 
stopped just as I reached it. The cat was not in it and I found 
him asleep on the sofa in the parlor. [Note 6.] 


Hallucinations. 


Sept. 27th, 1895. 

Before I record any past experiences I will write something 
curious that happened last evening about eight o’clock. I was 
sitting by one of the front windows of our flat talking with Clara 
and looking idly across the street to the houses opposite when I 
saw in a room of an opposite flat what seemed to be a young child 
asleep. I thought first that it seemed to be dead and with a 
startling resemblance to my baby, Cora, who died at the age of 
five months. It seemed an exact reproduction of the picture, 
(ambrotype) taken after her death. I saw the little form lying 
rigidly in the white dress and the little marble face. I looked at 


6. Mrs. G. saw the chair rock on the occasion. 
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it for some time, perhaps fifteen minutes, then got up and looked 
for a pair of opera glasses so as to see more distinctly. I could 
not find them and when I returned the little white figure was 
still there. Suddenly it flashed into my mind that the day was 
Cora’s birthday! When I glanced away for a moment and 
looked again the illusion was gone and I saw a table with a white 
cloth and some object on it. There was no resemblance to an 
infant. I very seldom think of this child who died so long ago, 
and whose share in my life was so brief. (She was born Sept. 
26th, 1863, and died in February, 1864.) Probably for ten years 
I have not thought of her birthday when it came. My mind is 
so full of living cares there seems little room for memories of the 
poor little one who was taken away so soon. 

I have had a few hallucinatory experiences which though not 
“ veridical ” are interesting. The first I remember occurred when 
I was a girl of about fourteen. I had been to a neighbor's about 
a mile from my home and was returning, walking on a level road, 
on each side of which were cultivated fields and pasture land. 
Glancing down the road ahead of me I saw two girls, school- 
mates and special “chums” of my sister and myself. I noticed 
their dresses, etc., wondered where they were going and consid- 
ered whether it would do for me to turn back with them at the 
risk of a sharp reprimand from my mother for not returning 
home promptly. While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind the girls were approaching me, though still not near 
enough for me to speak to them and I was watching for a sign of 
recognition from them, as they did not seem to see me. Finally I — 
glanced away for a second and when I looked again they were 
gone. I can remember now how I stood still in astonishment. 
Then I thought they must have hidden for a joke. There was 
scarcely a place where a rabbit could hide effectually, still there 
were the fence corners, and the low hazel thickets, though noth- 
ing dense enough to hide the smallest child from sight. I 
searched everywhere and finally greatly perplexed, gave it up 
and went home. In the afternoon I went to their house. I saw 
their mother first and asked where the girls were. She replied, 
“In the garden.” I asked where they had been all the morning. 
She said they had been in the house all the time helping her 
about some work. I went out to see the girls and they gave the 
same account of their occupation during the forenoon. As it was 
a lovely day in early autumn and we were all, at that time, like 
wild Indians almost, in our out of door life, children of a western 
prairie as we were, the girls had probably been restless and dis- 
contented in being obliged to remain in the house. And as we 
were together almost every day and had all sorts of little projects, 
it is more than likely they were very anxious to see me, and their 
thoughts and desires somehow were externalized to me. 
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Two or three years after | was married we were living on a 
Minnesota prairie and my husband had occasion to go ten or fif- 
teen miles from home on some business which might detain him 
until it was too late to return home that night. He never re- 
mained away if he could possibly help it as it was very lonely 
and dreary for me when he was away. He said he would get 
home if he possibly could but if he did not come by nine o’clock 
I need not expect him. He did not come and I went to bed dis- 
appointed, but not in the least anxious. I went to sleep and 
awoke about midnight. Soon I heard the far-off, faint sound of 
the wagon. It was in the middle of a cold Minnesota winter. 
There was no snow on the ground and it was frozen hard as iron. 
A heavy wagon, such as my husband drove, could be heard for 
nearly or quite a mile, and if driven fast made a very loud, sharp 
noise. I heard first the faint rumbling which steadily increased, 
louder and louder, until as it approached the house it had all the 
loud, sharp rattling which I knew so well. At the first sound I 
thought my husband had concluded to return even though it was 
so late, and I listened with satisfaction to the increasing rattle of 
the heavy wheels. Finally, it reached the house, stopped at the 
usual place and I heard the tongue of the wagon fall with its 
usual heavy thud as the horses were loosened from the wagon. 
But I did not hear the footsteps of the horses nor my husband’s 
voice speaking to them nor the sounds of their moving away to 
the stable. All was silence after the sound of the wagon tongue 
falling. I waited for some time and as my husband did not 
come in I grew alarmed and finally got up, dressed myself and 
went out. There was no wagon at the door, no horses in the 
stables! I was terribly alarmed and thought some accident had 
happened. I would not like to repeat the agony of mind which I 
suffered until, at noon the next day, I heard again the first faint 
rumbling of the distant wheels, and I can vividly recall my joyful 
relief when I saw as well as heard the approaching wagon. Colin 
said that it was impossible for him to return early and as it was a 
bright moonlit night he thought seriously of coming home, late 
as it was. He would have reached home by, or soon after, mid- 
night. But thinking that I would be asleep he decided to wait 
until morning. No doubt, after he was asleep, his mind retained 
the thought of coming home, and I, receiving the telepathic im- 
pression, it was externalized as a hallucination. 

I had an unusual kind of hallucination one night early in 1893. 
I was in bed but was not yet even sleepy and my mind was occu- 
pied by some very commonplace domestic matter. Suddenly the 
wall of darkness around me seemed to open and I saw through it 
what seemed an unimaginable distance, the summits of a range 
of mountains. They stood clear and sharply outlined against a 
background of strange light and were bathed in a soft rose-col- 
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ored radiance. They were not like any mountains I ever saw and 
that light “ was never on sea or land” as far as I know. There 
was a sense of vivid reality about the vision and the impression of 
vast distance was very strong. I am a remarkably good visualizer. 
I can always see with great clearness and detail anything of which 
I think, but this seemed like actual seeing, not mental visualizing. 


One night in April, 1889, I was at my house in New Canaan, 
Connecticut, for the first time since the previous December. | 
had spent the winter in the city. My two sons, Colin and Her- 
bert, and my daughter-in-law, having remained there (on the 
New Canaan place), I occupied my own room which, as it was 
very cold in winter, had not been used since I left the house. A 
wood fire was made in the stove to take off the chill and dampness 
but before I went to bed it had gone out. My light was scarcely 
out when I began to see a strange light in the room. It increased 
until in a very few minutes the room was filled with it, not 
merely an illumination, but waving banners and streamers like 
the Aurora Borealis. They were principally between my bed 
and the bureau. I sat up in bed and watched them. They con- 
tinued for a few minutes, then disappeared gradually, leaving the 
room in dense darkness except for the very faint glow of the 
embers in the stove. There was no possibility of light from out- 
side as it was a wild, windy night, and not only the dark shades 
of the windows were down but curtains over them. 

I had an interesting hallucination March Sth, 1894. As I 
awoke in the morning I saw what seemed like a column of thick 
mist about the height of a man, or somewhat less, with two 
sparks of light where eyes would be. It remained for a few sec- 
onds and | noticed that it hid a lamp which stood on a table be- 


fore which it stood. The lamp came into view as it rather slowly 
disappeared. 


While we were living in White Plains, 1891 or 1892, a curious 
thing occurred. I was sitting in a large rocker in the kitchen 
one evening waiting for Henry to come from the city. Phoebe 
was arranging the table in the dining room opening out of the 
kitchen and a few months old puppy was eating milk out of a 
saucer close to my chair. There came a tremendous blow behind 
me. It seemed to jar the whole house. Phoebe felt it in the 
dining room and the puppy sprang back and stood in a fixed, 
rigid attitude, staring at his saucer, for several minutes. The 
concussion gave me a headache which lasted twenty-four hours. 
The next morning I examined the outside of the house and no- 
where was there the slightest indication of a blow nor was there 
a stone larger than a good-sized pebble. This was not a hallu- 
cination, but an objective blow causing physical disturbance and 
perceived by the puppy. 
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Occasionally I hear a sharp ring in the air near me. I think 
it must be what believers in Theosophy mean by “the Astral 
bell,” but what it is I do not know. 

A very peculiar manifestation occurred about two years ago. 
Clara was in bed and I sitting facing her. We were speaking of 
a certain matter that seemed likely to be of much benefit to her 
and I said, ‘“ Perhaps your father brought it about.” Instantly 
there was a flash of light before my face. Clara saw it also. 
There was no natural way of explaining it as being on the top 
floor we are out of range of any unusual light in opposite houses, 
except near the front windows, and the room is back of the 
front room. 

Most of the premonitions I have had have been in the form of 
dreams which are already elsewhere recorded, so | will not re- 
cord them here until I have finished other experiences which can 
hardly be classified, some of them, at least. One which seemed to 
be a premonition is inexplicable on any theory. It occurred six 
days before my husband’s death. It was sometime after mid- 
night as Herbert, who attended his father until that time, had 
been relieved by Colin, who was on duty from midnight till morn- 
ing. During the day I was nurse, assisted by Henry. I do not 
know whether or not I had been asleep; I was very easily 
awakened in that time of awful anxiety. I heard, as I supposed, 
the voices of three dogs coming rapidly up the drive. For a mo- 
ment they stopped at a point nearest to my husband’s room then 
turned and went down the drive and out into the road, all the 
time uttering the strangest cries not in the least like barking, but 
a long drawn out, melancholy cry that sent a shiver through me, 
though it did not for a moment occur to me that they were not 
living dogs. I got up and looked out of the window but saw 
nothing. Colin told me that when the dogs turned down the 
road, passing the house which stood very near the road, while he 
heard their voices, he neither saw them nor heard the sounds of 
their rapid running. All who were awake heard it. My husband, 
Colin, Clara and I, Phoebe and the servant girl, who said the 
next morning that Mr. Griffing would not live a week; that it 
was the “death hounds” which came; that she heard them a 
week before her mother’s death. I never heard that peculiar cry 
in my life and during all the time we lived there no dogs ever 
came on the place at night, (to be heard) and there were few in 
the neighborhood. When Colin heard the strange, canine cries 
he went out on the piazza to see what dogs they were and per- 
haps drive them away. It was a warm, still, summer night with 
dim moonlight. [Note 7.] 


7. All that were awake heard the “death hounds.” The sounds were the 
long-drawn out moans of hounds, and Mrs. G. states that she never heard any- 
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Miscellaneous. 


1976 Lexington Ave., New York, 
February, 1898. 

I think it is a duty to record all supernormal experiences con- 
nected with the death of my son Herbert, for any use that may 
be made of them, in adding a little to the accumulated knowledge 
of the world on a subject of more interest and importance than al- 
most any other within the range of human thought, so I will try 
to write a full account in this book. Everything written here 
will be from the account recorded at the time, or rather, the next 
day, usually in my diary, so I do not depend upon my memory. 
Herbert died in the evening of November 12th, 1897, at the Mount 
Sinai Hospital. He had a very slight operation there, so trifling 
that no case was known to have been followed by serious results. 
His physician, Dr. Howard Lilienthal, advised him to have it 
done at the hospital simply as an extraordinary precaution. Her- 
bert was, or had been, subject to serious attacks after temporary 
operations and being generally rather delicate, Dr. Lilienthal, 
who is the chief visiting surgeon at Mt. Sinai, thought he would 
like to be able to look after Herbert himself. Several years ago 
he had an operation for the same trouble, in the same hospital, 
much more serious. ‘This was simply to remedy a slight imper- 
fection in that former one. So Herbert himself thought so 
lightly of it that he said he would have a good rest that week! 
The weather was bad and Clara very ill. Henry saw him Satur- 
day. He had had the operation and was supposed to be all right. 
The next day he called Herbert was asleep and the next and the 
next and every day until Wednesday night there was some rea- 
son for his not being able to see him. That night, late, he saw 
Dr. Lilienthal, who told him that there had been an unfavorable 
and inexplicable change. I went down early Thursday. My 
poor boy did not know me. He was in a deep stupor which deep- 
ened until the end, Friday evening. 

There were two experiences which seemed to be imperfect 
premonitions of Herbert’s death. The evening of August 27th 
Miss Luke came to warn me against taking a journey alone. 
She dreamed the night before that she went to a house in the 
country. She thought she was in a very large bare room with 
large windows; also she saw a white curtain or something of that 
kind. She saw only Clara who told her that I had been killed 


thing like them. Colin, one of her sons, went out of doors to see them. He 
heard the cries, but neither saw the hounds nor heard their running. The 


servant left as soon as possible and would not remain. Mr. G. died within a 
week. 
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by an accident. She inferred that this was a warning for me. It 
gave her a very serious shock and afterwards she could not throw 
off the feeling that something very dreadful was hanging over 
me, and when she saw Herbert always inquired anxiously about 
me. I sent her a message Thursday, Nov. 11, telling her of Her- 
bert’s dangerous illness. She went to the hospital and was al- 
lowed to go up to see Herbert. As she entered the ward she 
recognized it as the large barn room of her dreams and the white 
screen about Herbert’s bed recalled the white curtain. The morn- 
ing of Monday, Nov. 8, on awaking I had in mind a very vivid 
and painful dream. I seemed to be greatly distressed about my 
mother, who, it seemed, to me, had left her warm room and gone 
up into a very cold room, insufficiently protected from the cold. 
I was in extreme distress of mind when I awoke. This was in 
the beginning of Herbert’s illness and before I knew it or anyone 
thought it would develop as it did. It was painfully recalled on 
the day of his death, Friday. The weather had turned very cold 
and Herbert’s bed was near the double doors opening out of the 
ward. ‘They were open and Herbert was in a strong cold draft. 
I spoke to the nurse, the doctor, and finally the Superintendent, 
who had the door closed to relieve me though they assured me 
that with his temperature, 105, he could not feel it. Probably he 
could not but I thought that he might and was greatly distressed 
about it. 


Subjective Experiences. 


During Thursday I seemed to be in a kind of benumbed con- 
dition. I attributed this to the terrible mental shock and at- 
tached no importance to it. Friday morning, very early, Henry 
went down to the hospital and was told by the night nurse that 
Herbert was better. It was too early to see the doctor and he 
came home feeling that his brother would live. We ate our 
breakfast in joyful relief, but when I reached the hospital they 
told me it was a mistake. Herbert was worse instead of better! 
The shock of this news seemed more than I could bear. When 
I slowly dragged myself up the long flights of stairs it seemed 
almost as if I would go with Herbert. My heart almost stopped 
beating. I trembled as in an ague fit and violent pain in my head 
blinded me. I sat by my dying boy for a time trying desperately, 
for poor Clara’s sake, to rally my force of strength and fortitude. 
Aiter a time I was asked to move away so that the nurses could 
attend to their patient. I took a chair between two other beds 
and sat there in intense agony of body and mind. After a little 
I felt a touch as of a hand on my head. I thought some one had 
approached unnoticed by me and looked quickly around but no 
one was near me, so I thought I had just imagined the touch, 
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closed my eyes and leaned back in my chair. Then it came again, 
light touches on my head, and in a very few minutes, to my ex- 
treme astonishment, my pain ceased. | seemed to feel a current 
of strength through my body and I returned to the bedside of my 
dying boy. Calm and steady all that day I had a distinct sense 
of a presence strong, tender, watchful‘and loving. It never left 
me, but whenever my trial seemed greater than I could bear it 
seemed to lay upon my head a hand that soothed, strengthened 
and sustained me. I was, by that help, enabled to keep from 
sinking under the sudden, crushing blow, and was calm and 
serene. ‘This continued for a week, until the worst of the crisis 
was over and I have in that way been able to bear it, as in my 
weak state of health, | could not have hoped to do. 


After His Death. 


The next morning, Saturday, I sat alone at the table waiting 
for my coffee. I had been awake all night, hoping, longing, pray- 
ing for some sign of Herbert’s presence, but none came. But as 
I sat there I seemed to see, not with physical sense, but with the 
mental vision, Herbert come in and walk around the table to his 
usual place, but in a confused, bewildered manner as if not fully 
awake. It was only for a moment. That evening again, as I 


sat at the table alone, I seemed to see Herbert come in again in a 
quick, eager way and I heard him say ina tone of almost agonized 
earnestness, “Mother, Mother! I am here!” ‘Then he was 
gone. I cannot be absolutely sure that it was Herbert whose 
presence I seemed to perceive. It might have been only hallu- 
cination, but it seemed reality. 


Manifestations, Etc. 


Since Herbert’s death we have had a series of occurrences 
which are difficult to explain except by the supposition that he 
tries to show us that he is still with us and is partially successful. 
The night of Nov. 24th Maria, the maid, heard footsteps going 
from my room, or the kitchen to the refrigerator, sounds as of 
someone moving or taking out things. The footsteps did not go 
away and in a few minutes there were three raps on her door. 
She was greatly frightened. This occurred about eleven o'clock. 
Also the night of Jan. 5th she heard footsteps back and forth in 
the hall. She called out, “ Who is that,” but no one answered. 
Then she went out in the hall but there was no one there and she 
went back to bed. She heard footsteps for half an hour. She 
was unmistakably sincere in telling these things ; was very nerv- 
ous about it and obtained some “holy water” from the priest! If 
she only had heard sounds of walking, etc., we would have paid no 
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attention to it but Colin and Henry also have heard it. The night 
of Dec. 6 Henry, after going to bed, heard unusual walking back 
and forth in the hall, but supposed it was Colin, who, however, 
had gone immediately to bed and had not walked about. He, 
Colin, heard sounds at the refrigerator, like a knife and plate, as 
if some one were cutting or preparing food. At the same time, 
about eleven o’clock, I heard unusual walking, as if one or both 
the boys were walking i in the hall and kitchen, though it proved 
that Henry did not come farther than his own room, and Colin 
went immediately to bed. We have since then, at different times, 
heard walking, etc. The time when these sounds have been 
heard is significant, as it was at the time when Herbert usually 


came in and he always got himself something to eat at the re- 
frigerator. 


Miss Enright’s Experience. 


Miss Frances Enright is a professional nurse who was here 
three weeks in charge of Clara. She is about thirty-five, a calm, 
cool woman, not interested in occult subjects but not nervous 
about such things. She slept in a ‘bed in the sitting room which 
Herbert sometimes occupied. The night of December 30 she 
went to bed a little before eleven and fell asleep. She was awak- 
ened by a sharp pull or twitch of her sleeve. She thought it 
might be the cat and got up to look for him. He was not in the 
room. She went back to bed and was soon asleep. Was awak- 
ened again by, as it seemed, a hand laid heavily on her shoulder. 
It was not later than midnight, she knew by the lights in a nearby 
saloon, and by the cable cars still running. 


Mrs. Murphy’s Experience. 


I first knew Mrs. Murphy in August, 1897, last. She helped 
me temporarily about the housework. Came to us through the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. She does not belong to 
the servant class, but was in great need and willing to do any- 
thing to earn a little money. Her husband was once a prosperous 
builder but by long illness and a serious accident had been for 
several years completely disabled, his wife supporting him and 
herself by sewing and dressmaking. In the summer she had but 
little work and they were in extreme need. After that, however, 
Mr. Murphy, who was at last able to be about, secured work in 
one of the city departments by Herbert’s exertion and assistance. 
It was under a Republican commissioner and he was likely to lose 
it if Tammany came into power. In that event, however, Her- 
bert assured him that he would see that he was not turned out. 
During the first week in January, 1898, the new commissioner 
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gave notice that he and all the others would be dismissed and Mr. 
Murphy, having no friends in this district connected with Tam- 
many, now that Herbert is gone, was in great distress. They sup- 
posed that Henry had nothing to do with city politics and did not 
know of Colin. For four nights, the last Jan. 6, Mrs. Murphy 
dreamed of Herbert. She seemed to talk with him and he said 
repeatedly, “ Go and see mother.” She interpreted this to mean 
that I was in some domestic emergency and needed her and 
would have come to me, but Mr. Murphy objected. He said it 
might seem officious; that I had her address and could send for 
her if I needed her. But during the night of the 6th in her dream, 
Herbert seemed almost angry and said, “ Why do you not go 
and see mother?” Then in the morning the impulse to come was 
inevitable; she said she was compelled to come. She came dur- 
ing the forenoon. I happened to go to the door and she immedi- 
ately told me what brought her and asked if I was in any trouble 
about help, etc. I told her I was all right. Then I asked about 
herself and Mr. Murphy and she told me of this trouble. That 
evening Colin went to see Mr. Murphy and found that by having 
some one in the organization, vouch for him, he could keep his 
position. It was an immense relief to them to find that Colin 
and Henry could help him. ‘This is a peculiarly interesting experi- 
ence, as Mrs. Murphy is entirely outside my family and was in 
no communication with us. Her dreams, etc., could not have 
been of telepathic origin, nor from unconscious reasoning on her 
part as she knew absolutely nothing of any possibility of Colin or 
Henry assisting Mr. Murphy. The most reasonable explanation 
seems to be that Herbert remembered his promise and finding her 
“sensitive”? and [took] that means to bring about what was 
needed. 

Another experience was shared by Mrs. Murphy and me. The 
morning of Jan. 15, 1898, I awoke very early in a tremor of ex- 
citement. I had had an extraordinary vivid dream. It seemed 
not a dream but reality. I saw Herbert standing alone, though 
his father and many others were there, I could not see them. A 
mist seemed to conceal them. Herbert was much larger than he 
was, taller as well as larger and with an appearance of exceptional 
strength and force. (He was always delicate looking.) He 
seemed in a white heat of fiery enthusiasm and I was informed in 
some way that he was starting on an enterprise of extreme diffi- 
culty and danger, for which his fearless and daring nature espe- 
cially fitted him; that his father approved and had assisted in 
planning the expedition and that he would be successful. Then 
I saw Herbert start to go down a steep mountain side. At that 
instant I heard a loud clash as of swords or bayonets, and saw a 
red glare of fire below. Herbert saw and heard too, but after an 
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almost imperceptible start strode boldly toward it. The experi- 
ence affected me badly. I was extremely nervous and unstrung 


all day, though my most exciting dreams usually never affect me 
in the least. 


1898. 


Mrs. Murphy had a dream of much the same character as. 
mine the night of Jan. 27th and again on Feb. 1st. In the first 
dream she saw Herbert at a desk writing and then with a kind 
of parchment having a large official seal. He looked very much 
larger and more robust, more beautiful than any human being 
she ever saw, yet full of active energy. He seemed full of re- 
sponsibilty and important work. In the last dream she saw him 
standing surrounded by a large number of men, to whom he 
seemed to give orders and directions. He seemed in authority 
and to command like a general and his orders were instantly car- 
ried out. He looked as before strong and robust; was clothed in 
dark and quiet, yet very splendid, garments. ‘They seemed to 
shine and glisten and of fabric which she never saw. He saw 
her; beckoned to her to come to him, then conducted her to an- 
other room in which I was sitting with Colin and Henry. Then 
a bugle sounded, loud and clear, and he was off like a flash. He 
seemed to “ hand her over to me” as if he had not time to attend 
to her. That was her inference. 

I am not well enough acquainted with Mrs. Murphy to esti- 
mate her trustworthiness in relating any experience. She may be 
careless and inaccurate, so I take her account of these dream 
visions with liberal “ discount,” but at any rate, making all allow- 
ance for exaggeration or inaccuracy, the leading features corre- 
sponded so nearly with mine, of which she knew nothing, that 
her experience must either have been genuine or it was a tele- 
pathic impression from my mind. 


February 9th. 

This morning our maid, Maria, who is usually cheerful and 
active, seemed tired and dull. She told me that she had not slept 
any at all, that there was such a noise, heavy walking up and 
down the hall, and pulling things about that it sounded as if Mr. 
Colin were pulling things about in his room. “ Just wait till he 
comes out,” she said, “he will tell you all about it. He must 
have heard it for it began the minute he went into his room.” 
But Colin said he had heard nothing at all. Henry came in quite 
late. He heard no unusual sounds but heard Maria’s bed creak 
and other movements as if she was very restless. His bed is on 
one side of the partition wall and Maria’s on the other, so any 
movement is heard. She was unmistakably telling what she be- 
lieved she heard. 
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April 1st, 1898. 
Mrs. Murphy reports nightly dream visions and daily impres- 
sion, as she thinks, trom Herbert. 1 think many of them are not 
genuine, but the result of her own unbalanced state and her lack 
of discrimination as to supernormal impressions and her own in- 
ferences, but some of her visions may have some meaning. One 
which she says occurred more than once was this. She saw, sit- 
ting at a table, a woman from thirty to thirty-five years old, of 
rather plump figure, pleasant though not handsome face, in a 
light brown dress. She had before her a very large, old pocket 
book full to bursting with money. ‘There were two men, Colin 
and Herbert. Some plan seemed proposed connected with the 
woman and her money. Herbert was intensely anxious for Colin 
to go into it and was trying to influence him to do it. This does 
not seem to mean anything, as Colin knows very few women out- 
side of his own family, none in New York. ‘The woman seemed 
to Mrs. Murphy a person of intelligence and force of character. 


April 20. 
Mrs. Murphy reports dreams, etc., of Herbert still every night, 
says he is very anxious to have Colin do, or not do, something. 
Saw him write, for Colin, “ Don’t! Wait!” 


February 13. 

I saw on closing my eyes the bow of a great iron ship. It sud- 
denly rose up straight in the air. The vessel seemed to stand 
onend. ‘Then it disappeared and I saw lines of soldiers marching 
in deep shadow. ‘The vision began with a succession of hideous 
beasts such as | have seen in similar visions only once or twice. 


Later. 


This was a clear premonition of the destruction of the Maine 
in the harbor of Havana, February 15th. 


February 28, 1898. 

I dreamed that I was in the country at the foot of a high hill, 
was very anxious to reach the top of it. A man came to me and 
showed me a way to the top. Much pleased I began to look 
about for a house or a place to build one. (Clear premonition of 
my building the cottage on the mountains, Margyni Inn in 1901, 
land bought in 1899.) 


28th. 
Colin told of dreaming that he saw his father showing Henry 


about a strange city, he himself, (Colin), being entirely outside 
of it at some distance. 
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February 19th, 1898. 

I frequently have a kind of hallucination or vision after going 
to bed, when I am quiet, with my eyes closed. Objects, or scenes 
appear, as it seems, against the dark background, remaining only 
fora moment. Often there is a vision of objects like a panorama 
passing before my mental vision. They are usually meaningless, 
figures or shapes, bits of landscape or flowers, but I have had a 
few premonitions in that form. For instance, last spring I think 
it was the night of March 28th (it is recorded in my diary) I saw, 
first, a series of hideous beasts, their heads hideous beyond de- 
scription. I had never seen anything of the kind before, my little 
visions being of agreeable or negative character. There were 
perhaps a dozen or more of them. Then I saw a military scene. 
There were two lines of men walking rapidly and carrying be- 
tween them a long, narrow bridge. ‘They were in some kind of 
light uniform suitable for a warm climate. I saw a river which 
they seemed to have crossed and on the farther side of it was a 
military camp, rows of tents, men in uniform, etc. There seemed 
to be great activity and stir. 


The following incidents are of more recent occurrence. 
The date is not given, as it was not recorded exactly at the 
time, but given to me not long after its occurrence, as the 
date which I have inserted will indicate. 


[ Nov. 24th, 1909.] 

At the time this incident occurred I was spending the summer 
with mother and my brother in a cottage on the Great South 
Seach. I was slowly recovering from a serious illness, and gave 
no thought to domestic details. One wild windy night I was so 
disturbed by the violent wind that I slept badly. Between twelve 
and one o'clock | got up, walked about the room a few minutes, 
and then looked out of the window. There was a full moon and 
it was as light as day. While looking out I saw our maid of all 
work, Lena, go to the clothes line and take from it the clothes 
which she had left out. I saw her so distinctly that it never oc- 
curred to me it was not the woman herself in the flesh. The next 
morning when my mother came into my room and asked me how 
I had slept, I mentioned seeing Lena, and when Lena came her- 
self with my breakfast, spoke of her going out to take in the 
clothes at that unusual hour. She seemed surprised and said she 
did not go out, but was worried about the clothes on account of 
the wind, and lay awake an hour or two in the middle of the night, 
thinking that she ought to go out and take them in from the line. 
But she finally went to sleep again. 


CLARA GRIFFING. 
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The above is an exact account of my daughter’s experience, as 
she told it to me the morning after she appeared to see the woman, 
Lena, out and take in the clothes from the line. 

JANE R. GRIFFING. 


I had a friend, now dead, with whom, when living, I seemed 
to be in peculiar “ rapport.” Whenever she had any very intense 
experience of any kind, I became aware of it, usually in a very 
vivid and circumstantial dream. This often occurred when we 
were separated during the summer. When we met I always 
found that her experience had been such as had been indicated. 

Once when we were both in the city, I dreamed one night that 
I saw and heard F and her parents in great excitement concerning 
a man with whom she had a serious attachment without her 
father’s knowledge. In a few days she came to see me and told 
me of the crisis of which I had dreamed. The time coincided, as 
my dream was about midnight, or very soon after, and the pain- 
ful scene occurred when they returned from the opera. 


CLARA GRIFFING. 


The telepathic incident above related was told to me by my 
daughter, first the ‘dream ” of her friend, and then the corrob- 
oration a few days later. Also many other experiences with the 
same friend. 


JANE R. GRIFFING. 


Unclassified Incident. 


The following more recent incident is from the same 
source as those published in Vol. II, pp. 294-301. It repre- 
sents the result of an Ouija board experiment and is corrob- 
orated by two other parties who knew of the facts before the 
verification was made. While the incident is not primarily 
evidential of spiritistic action it takes the form of real or al- 
leged spirit communication. Much of the subject’s work 
does this. 

The incident was told me personally by the subject as here 
narrated before it was put on record and very soon after its 
occurrence. The record itself I did not receive until Feb. 
12th, 1910.—Editor. 


New York, Feb. 10th, 1910. 
On January 9th (1910) Mrs. O. H and I used the Ouija 
and in the presence of Miss J , Mr. S—— [deceased husband 
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of Mrs. S——, the writer] came and told me to go and see the 
137th St. house, as the present owner was a speculator and was 
neglecting it. He also said: “ Destroyed, destroyed.” 

As I hold a heavy mortgage on the house, I might have been 
alarmed, but I never take anything that comes until it is proved, 
so I said: “I have heard of a leak and that the house has been 
allowed to run down, but it is not destroyed in any way.” 

A few days afterward, a friend in our old neighborhood invited 
me to spend the afternoon and asked me to tell her about psy- 
chical matters, as she was beginning to be interested. I had 
come from down town, so did not pass my former home. I told 
about having used the Ouija board the Sunday before and about 
the message to go and see my house and its being destroyed. My 
friend exclaimed: “ Mrs. S——, do you not know what has hap- 
pened to the house?” I said, “ No.” “ Why,” said she, “on 
Thursday night [Jan. 6th] it was on fire.” D K , her son, 
came in from another room and said: “It was about ten o’clock 
in the evening when I heard the fire engines and I went out and 
saw the firemen using their hatchets in the basement.” 


E K.$ 


The following two letters corroborate the story. The 


first is from the lady who witnessed the writing with the 
Ouija board. 


New York, Feb. 26th, 1910. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


My dear Sr:—Permit me to address you in regard to an in- 
cident which I witnessed in the home of my esteemed friend, Mrs. 


E 
On Sunday, January ninth, I was present while she with Mrs. 
O H received a message on the Ouija. The message 


was imperative and demanded that Mrs. S—— go at once to the 
157th St. house, as it was being destroyed. As no one of us had 
any thought of the house and no knowledge of its condition, the 
message could not be explained. Mrs. S—— has just communi- 
cated with me telling me of a fire which occurred in the house 
and requesting me to corroborate her statement to you regarding 
Yours very truly, 


the incident. 
M. J—. 
New York, Feb. 15th, 1910. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—As well as I can recall the fire in Mrs. S 
former home, which is at the corner, we living in the center of the 
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block, occurred on a Sunday evening, around half-past nine or ten 
o’clock. Mrs. S—— called on me two or three days later and I 
naturally, in the course of conversation, asked whether she knew 
that there had been a slight fire there. She was visibly disturbed, 
as it seemed that some unknown influence had been warning her 
to go to the house, I think the afternoon of the Sunday on which 
the fire occurred. I may not grasp exactly what you wish me to 
relate, but these are the facts simply and I was decidedly im- 
pressed by Mrs. S——’s agitation at the time. This happened 
five or six weeks ago, to the best of my knowledge, as I put the 
matter out of my head, tho marvelling at the time. 
Yours sincerely, 
M—— K—. 


The reader will notice a discrepancy in Mrs. K.’s memory 
of the time of the fire. Evidently it is confused with the time 
that the incident of the writing occurred. The latter part of 


the letter, however, explains how easily this error might oc- 
cur. 


